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ewe NeOURING THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


In the international discussion of the late 
economic crisis Sweden, in a curious way, has 
been brought into the foreground. In all parts of 
the world it has been observed how rapidly Swe- 
den had recovered from the crisis, and that during 
the last few years she has shown a very marked 
trade revival. Enquiries are repeatedly being made 
from abroad as to how this development has 
been possible, and attempts at explanations have 
been made by foreign authors. It is, however, 
not easy to give an exhaustive and conclusive 
explanation of a cycle of factors which in the 
nature of things is rather complex. 

The task is complicated by the fact that this 
question has largely assumed a political charac- 
ter. In the international sphere a perpetual con- 
troversy is going on as to the part played by 
monetary policy in the great economic crisis. On 
this subject two groups of countries are diamet- 
rically opposed to one another: on the one hand, 
_ those which want to stabilize the value of their 
currencies relatively to commodities, on the other 
hand, those which do not recognize any stabiliza- 
tion other than a fixing of the gold value of the 
currency. The utility of Government interven- 
tion with a view to the creation of spending 
power by the provision of public works has like- 
wise been much debated and, especially in Swe- 
den, is the subject of a sharp controversy 
between different political parties. 

In order to throw light on these controversial 
questions in a conclusive manner, it is obviously 
necessary firstly to scan the trend of develop- 
ment in different countries so as to be able to 
make useful comparisons, and secondly that a 
sufficient length of time shall have elapsed to 
enable us to survey an entire trade cycle and 
thus be in a better position to judge the value 
of the various emergency measures. 
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In the first-mentioned respect a very useful 
contribution has been made by the recently pub- 
lished report of the League of Nations on 
money and banking.t After this enquiry it can 
scarcely be doubted that what mainly determined 
the fortunes of the countries during the crisis 
was monetary policy. Those countries which 
have abandoned the gold standard and whose 
monetary policy has aimed at the stabilization 
of the general level of prices, with latitude for 
a moderate rise of wholesale prices, have over- 
come the crisis with comparative rapidity and 
are now, broadly speaking, showing a favourable 
economic development. On the other hand, those 
countries which have adhered to the gold stan- 
dard and have thus been confronted with the 
necessity of a continuous deflation, or at any 
rate with the menace of such deflation, have 
been hardest hit by the crisis and have not yet 
succeeded in overcoming it. The attempts made 
in these latter countries to check the crisis by 
a policy of expansion have proved to be in 
hopeless conflict with their monetary policy. 
This comparison makes it evident that the 
crisis was essentially of a monetary character, 
being due to radical faults in the international 
monetary system and especially to its dependence 
on_ gold. 


When Sweden in September 1931 abandoned 
the gold standard, the Swedish krona was not 
left to take care of itself. The gold standard was 
in fact replaced by another standard of mone- 
tary policy, namely by the maintenance of a 
fixed internal purchasing power for the krona. 
This programme was subsequently elaborated by 
laying down the policy that a certain rise of 
wholesale prices from the bottom level of the 


1 League of Nations, Money and Banking 1935—36, Vo- 
lume I, Monetary Review. 
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crisis was desirable, but that this rise should 
not entail any appreciable increase in the cost 
of living. This programme has been scrupulously 
carried out and, according as it has been ef- 
fectuated, has gained the increasing confidence 
of the public. The business world has overcome 
its fear of a continued fall of prices of a defla- 
tion character, and has at the same time become 
convinced that the Swedish krona has acquired 
a stability excluding any adventurous schemes 
of inflation. This confidence in the national 
monetary system is without the least doubt the 
fundamental factor in Sweden’s economic 
prosperity. 

Sweden has been supported in her monetary 
policy by the fact that British monetary policy has 
been directed along similar lines. This support has 
been of immense value. It has thus been possible 
for Sweden to maintain a fixed rate of exhange 
for the pound sterling from the middle of 1933. 
The extensive stabilization of the principal 
foreign exchanges which has resulted from Swe- 
den’s adherence to the sterling bloc has been 
an important factor in Sweden’s economic 
recovery. 

Furthermore, chiefly owing to the propitious 
trend of certain foreign markets, Sweden has 
had a very favourable balance of trade, which 
has rendered it possible for her to accumulate 
very large assets in foreign exchange and gold. 
The abundant supply of money which has result- 
ed from this has pressed down the rates of in- 
terest, and the low level of interest in turn has 
stimulated private enterprise, particularly in 
building. 

Under such conditions only secondary impor- 
tance can be attached to Government inter- 
vention in the form of the provision of pub- 
lic works. The recovery had in fact begun be- 
fore these works were started. What was achieved 
by State intervention may be best indicated 
by stating, as it is expressed in the report of the 
League of Nations, that it stimulated the veloc- 
ity of the circulation of the abundant available 
means of payment. This, of course, does not 
conclusively prove the value of extraordinary 
State expenditure as a means for overcoming a 
crisis. Such State intervention in fact indubit- 


ably tends to check private enterprise not only 
by absorbing large amounts of capital and by 
increasing the rate of taxation, but also because 
the State thus appears on the market as a compe- 
titor. It should be observed that it is not diffi- 
cult for a Government which has good credit 
to obtain money for large extraordinary expen- 
diture on public works during a crisis, though 
there is always the risk that the works may be 
delayed. The real difficulty lies in stopping 
such expenditure in time. Not until an entire 
trade cycle can be surveyed, will it be possible to 
judge how far a scheme of extraordinary State 
expenditure has really contributed to an econom- 
ic recovery. 

That aspect of the subject which has hitherto 
been most overlooked in these discussions will 
then emerge into the foreground. What I have 
in mind is the strength of the general economic 
development of the country on a long-run view. 
Economic movements can in fact only be studied 
as deviations from a curve representing a uni- 
form average progress. If we wish to form a 
correct opinion of Sweden’s economic develop- 
ment during the last few years, we must ob- 
viously view that development against the back- 
ground of the country’s previous economic trend. 
As far back as about twenty-five years ago, on 
the basis of the scanty material then available, 
I estimated the average rate of progress of 
Sweden’s national economy at about 3 per cent. 
per annum, approximately corresponding to the 
average for the western civilized world in gen- 
eral. According to figures now available, the 
value of Swedish consumption in 1888, reduced 
to the price level of 1913, was 1,452 million kro- 
nor. In 1913 the corresponding figure had risen 
to 3,142 million kronor. In the course of this 
twenty-five year’s period the figure had thus 
been more than doubled, which is equivalent to 
an average annual increase of 3.14 per cent. 
During the war this development was much 
retarded, and in 1918 the consumption was even 
considerably smaller than in 1913. In the course 
of the next two years there was a marked re- 
covery, which, however, was interrupted by the 
severe crisis. of deflation in 1921. 

The manner in which Sweden overcame that — 


ee 
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crisis deserves the most careful attention. By an 
admirable process of rationalization, extending 
to their whole production, Swedish industrial 
companies succeeded not only in surmounting 
the crisis, but also in preparing the way for 
an average increase in consumption of 3.35 
per cent. per annum during the ensuing nine 
years. The capacity of Sweden’s economic sys- 
tem for adapting itself to new conditions was 
at this occasion subjected to a severe test. After 
a period of very marked inflation the country 
had had to submit to a sharp process of deflation, 


involving immense losses. The conditions on the: 


world market had undergone many changes, and 
the introduction of the eight hours’ day necessita- 
ted a reorganization of the entire production. 
The problems with which private enterprise was 
thus confronted were solved in a wonderful 
way. Company directors and technical mana- 
gers did their utmost to create a new basis for 
remunerative production, and the Swedish work- 
ers were sensible enough to accept the nominal 
reduction of wages which was unavoidable in a 
period of deflation, and to give their remarkable 
efficiency wholly to the new rationalized process 
of production. 

The index number for the volume of produc- 
tion of Swedish industries (1915 — 100) had 
fallen to 72 in the critical year 1921, but rose 
rapidly in following years, so that in 1929 it 
reached the figure of 147, thus more than double 
that of the bottom year. This rapid development 
was rendered possible by a process of rational- 
ization which brought up the volume of pro- 
duction per working hour from 100 for 1915 to 
143 for 1929. What was the impelling force in 
this development is clearly indicated by the fact 
that the production per working hour in indu- 
stries which were faced with foreign competition 
rose from 100 to 151, whereas in the sheltered 
home-market industries it rose only to 122. It 
should be noted that the first-mentioned indus- 
tries did not reduce their staff of workers by 
this drastic rationalization. On the contrary, 
the figure indicating the number of workers 
employed in those industries rose to 117 in 1929, 
as compared with 100 for 1915. When we con- 
sider that in the critical year 1922 the corre- 


sponding figure had fallen down to 83, it will be 
realized that rationalization did wonders. A 
particularly striking example of the expansive 
power of private enterprise, in defiance of all 
difficulties, is that the number of registered 
automobiles increased from 4,105 in 1918 to no 
less than 136,827 in 1929. 

In the light of these magnificent achievements, 
we were warranted in expecting that the indom- 
itable vitality of private enterprise would see 
Sweden also through coming difficulties. That 
Sweden so successfully overcame the violent econ- 
omic crisis of 1931 is in fact largely to be 
attributed to the strength and resilience of the 
Swedish industries, which enabled them, with 
the aid of a sound monetary system, to work up 
a large and remunerative production on the ba- 
sis of extensive saving, great technical skill and 
able management. 

What adaptability this required will be real- 
ized when we observe to what extent Sweden 
had to give up important industries such as the 
production of paving stone and matches, as well 
as certain branches of the sawmill industry. It 
was by no means an easy matter to replace them 
by other industries, such as the manufacture of 
wood pulp and paper and especially machinery. 

The former production index for Swedish in- 
dustries, which was based on a monthly average 
of 100 for the years 1925—1930, had fallen in 
the most critical year, 1932, to 87. From that 
low level it rose to 120 for May 1935, when this 
index was abandoned. The new index, which 
was based on 100 for 1935, rose from QI on an 
average for 1934 to 106 for the second quarter 
of 1936. There has thus been an increase of 
more than 16 per cent in the course of two 
years. This increase has been attained in the 
face of very considerable difficulties, especially 
for the timber exporters. The development has 
been most rapid in the machine industry, where 
the index number has risen from 81 for 1934 to 
112 for June 1936. These figures give one some 
idea of the important part played by business 
management and technical skill in Sweden’s 
economic revival. 

It will be seen from the above that private 
enterprise in Sweden for a generation has dis- 
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played a staying power and adaptability which, 
despite many difficulties, has rendered possible 
a rapid economic progress. This progress has 
indeed at times been interrupted by serious distur- 
bances in the world economy. Swedish indus- 
tries, however, have displayed a capacity for 
rapidly overcoming such disturbances and re- 
covering their normal rate of progress, and have 
indeed contrived, by strenuous efforts, to com- 


pensate the losses incurred in the bad years. No 
one who is really anxious to find out how Swe- 
den has managed so successfully to pass through 
the late economic crisis, can overlook the funda- 
mental importance of the vigour and the ca- 
pacity of expansion of private enterprise in 
this successful issue, which has attracted so much 
attention in the world. 
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INCOMES AND WAGE TREND IN SWEDEN IN 
RECENT YEARS 


BY BERTIL NYSTROM, CHIEF OF BUREAU OF THE LABOUR BOARD 


In contradistinction from several countries, 
Sweden has no annual statistics regarding the 
incomes of the population and the distribution 
thereof. But, in connection with the general 
censuses of 1920 and 1930, and on the basis of 
income tax returns and assessment lists, statis- 
tics showing income and capital at these dates 
have been compiled. These statistics have been 
supplemented by data collected in connection 
with certain enquiries into the incidence of 


‘ taxation which have been made in recent years 


by the Ministry of Finance. On these bases 
certain estimates have latterly been published 
regarding the general distribution of income 
among individuals in Sweden about the year 
1930. A summary of the figures for the whole 
of Sweden is given in the table below. 

It should be noted that the total figure for 
the income of individuals, 4,932 million kro- 
nor, is about one-third less than the national 


income as assessed in accordance with other 
methods (statistics of production). The figure 
for 1930, thus estimated, is 7,630 million kro- 
nor. This discrepancy is too large to be en- 
tirely explained by possible differences in the 
definition of “income”, or by the collective 
amounts included in the national income over 
and beyond the income of individuals: it in- 
dicates that the income tax returns have been 
lower than the actual incomes. 

This should be borne in mind in judging the 
earnings of the social groups specified in the 
table (income per person engaged in an occupa- 
tion) and their financial position (income per 
“person unit’, it being noted that two children 
under 15 are reckoned as one unit). In the 
lowest group, which comprises agricultural 
labourers, owners of small agricultural holdings, 
cottagers, cottars, etc., the average income is 
apparently about 700 kronor per annum, whilst 


Persons | 
engaged Average annual | 
in occupa- Total ak | 
: Pop. - in kr. per 
tions % eg re % income % cate £e) 
we mrt eaeaged person | 
nee in geeure| unit | 
Agricultural Workers, small landowners and cottagers, | 
Sana. “So RA seeo 6 sont. 427,479 | 16.3 | 1,133,520] 18.5 | 296,840} 6.0} 694 289 | 
Farm-owners, unskilled agricultural labourers, artisans | 874,569 | “33-4 | 2,139,869| 34.9 | 963,035) 19.5 | 1,101 520 | 
Industrial, unskilled, and store-room workers 862,748 | 32.9 | 1,884,697! 30.7 | 1,596,845| 32.4 | 1,851 | 975)! 
Special workers, office staff, small dealers, teachers | ) 
MENEMCORUTY ELC sic Paw) sh svete tes ss 316,691 | 12.1 | 647,705] 10.6 | 970,282] 19.7 | 3,064 | 1,694 
Higher administrative staff in the country, large | | ) 
dealers, clergymen, teachers in towns, etc. . : 93,880} 3.6 | 200,160] 3.3 | 516,809] 10.5 | 5,505 | 2,897! 
Higher administrative staff in towns, estate owners, 
large employers, wholesale dealers, directors, | 
TRECICHIMINED ETCH ic ekbs cls > «se ss ___ 43,220| 1.7 |_ 120,590] _2.0 | 588,665 | 11.9 | 13,620 | 5,571 
Total 2,618,587 | 100'0 | 6,126,541 | 100.0 | 4,032,476 | 100.0 1,884 918 | 


* Undersékningar rérande det samlade skattetrycket i Sverige och utlandet avy inom Finansdepartementet tillkalJade. sak- 


kunniga, Statens offentl. utredn. 1936: 18. 
? A »person unit» = 1 adult or 2 children under 15. 
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it rises to about 1,100 kronor for the next group, 
which includes farm-owners, artisans, unskilled 
agricultural labourers etc. In the group con- 
sisting mainly of industrial workers, which is 
nearly equal in number to the second group, the 
average annual income ranges between 1,800 
and 1,900 kronor. Then follow three groups, 
comprising administrative staff in public or 
private service, dealers, manufacturers, persons 
engaged in liberal professions, etc. In the lowest 
of these three groups, which in part is of a rural 
character, the average income does not much 
exceed 3,000 kronor.. In the next group it 
rises to nearly double, and in the highest group, 
which, however, includes only about 2 per cent. 
of the population, it ranges between 13,000 and 
14,000 kronor per annum. 

Despite the deficiencies of the material, such 
a cross section through the population from the 
point of view of income affords much of in- 
terest. It should be borne in mind that in 1930 
the assessed incomes from business as well as 
from service or employment in work, groups 
which comprise one-tenth and four-fifths of 
the total income respectively, were at a level 
which was not re-attained until the assessment 
made in the present year of the incomes of 
1935. It is especially in view of the way in 
which such fluctuations in the income and spend- 
ing power of the population reflect the general 
economic situation that it is of interest to try 
to follow the developments in this sphere. We 
shall have to confine ourselves, however, to 
those groups whose income can be estimated in 
a rather simple way and with a fair degree of 
accuracy, notably various classes of wage- 
earners. 

A basis for such calculations is afforded by 
the annual wage statistics of the Swedish La- 
bour Board, which are published in a preliminary 
form in its journal “Sociala Meddelanden”, 
and in-a final shape in “Lonestatistisk Ars- 
bok”, the year-book of wage statistics. As re- 
gards agricultural and forest labourers etc., 
the wage statistics are based essentially on 
estimates made by local experts. But in the 
case of employees and workers in industry, 
commerce and carrying trade, it is based on 


book figures from more than 8,000 establish- 
ments with a staff numbering altogether over 
450,000 persons and an annual wage bill ex- 
ceeding one milliard kronor. 

Some of the principal figures from these wage 
statistics are summarized in graph 1, which 
shows in outline the fluctuations in wages and 
in cost of living in Sweden since the period im- 
mediately preceding the great war. 

Agricultural labourers are represented in this 
graph by the group “casual day-labourers provid- 
ing their own board”. A comparatively small 
number of Swedish agricultural labourers, how- 
ever, are paid entirely in cash. The majority 
of them are permanently engaged, usually for 
a year at a time; on small agricultural holdings 
they consist of unmarried farm servants, boarded 
free, on larger farms of married farm hands, 
called “statare”’, about half of whose wages are 
paid in kind, that is, in the form of milk, cereals, 
potatoes and a rent-free dwelling for their 
families. It should be noted, however, that the 
wage trend of these agricultural labourers, paid 
in kind, shows, broadly speaking, the same 
characteristic features as the agricultural wage 
curve in the graph, namely an increase to treble 
during the great war and for some time after 
it, but in the years 1920—1922 a sharp reduc- 
tion of 40 to 50 per cent. Since then the level 
of wages has been maintained fairly constant, 
with a slight reduction during the darkest phase 
of the agricultural crisis 1931—1933, followed 
by a rising tendency, which in the course of the 
present year has become more marked. Since 
1921 the agricultural wage curve has been below 
the general curve for the cost of living; but, 
as the latter mainly reflects the conditions in 
towns and urban communities, no definite con- 
clusions can be drawn from the relation between 
these two curves in regard to the actual trend 
of the real wages of agricultural labourers and 
their equals. 

In agriculture the normal wage per hour is 
usually 40 to 50 Ore; in industrial establishments 
in rural areas it keeps at about 1 krona; and in 
towns, where the cost-of-living is higher, it 
ranges from_1I krona 25 Ore to I krona 75 Gre 
per hour. The marked disparity in the scale 
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of wages in agriculture and industry is thrown 
into striking relief by these figures, and the dif- 
ferent wage trend in these two large groups of 
occupations is clearly shown in graph 1. The 
reduction of wages during the economic crisis 
of 192I—1922 was much smaller for industrial 
workers, with their well-developed system of 
trade unions, than for agricultural labourers, 
who were not in such a good position to bargain 
with their employers. The rising tendency 
during the following years was likewise more 
marked in the case of industrial workers. If 
the cost-of-living index is compared with the 
corresponding index showing the annual earn- 
ing, and thus the wage standard, of industrial 
workers, it will be found that the real wages 
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were reduced only during the years 1914—19109. 
Since then it has been higher than in the base 
year, in 1935 about 45 per cent. (for factories 
and workshops alone 41 per cent.) higher. Thus 
the families of workers and their equals have 
been in a position to spend very considerable 
sums on better food, clothing, accomodation etc. 
It should be observed, however, that increased 
spending power has been distributed rather une- 
qually between different groups of wage- 
earners. The most favoured groups have been 
the workers in the sheltered home-market indus- 
tries, such as builder’s workers and municipal 
workers in larger cities, whose trade unions are 
very powerful. The increase of wages has been 
less marked among the staff of workers of the 


Graph 1. Development of Wages of Agricultural and Industrial Workers in the years IQIZ—1935. 
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export industries, most of whom live in the 
country, and in the case of officials and employees 
in private firms etc., especially in the higher 
scales of wages. 

If the real wages are calculated on the basis of 
the time rates instead of the annual earnings, 
the increase will be found to be nearly double, 
or 70—8o per cent. for 1935. This is due to the 
fact that when the eight hours’day was intro- 
duced in Sweden in 1919—1920, the weekly earn- 
ings were maintained substantially unchanged, so 
that the earnings increased for each of the hours 


of work, which were now reduced by 15—20 
per cent. In view of the importance of time 
rates from the point of view of the cost of pro- 
duction, this additional increase in labour cost 
per unit of production should be carefully noted. 
Whilst in industry proper the real annual earn- 
ings had increased by about 40 per cent., the 
earnings per hour, if re-reckoned on the basis 
of the index numbers for the prices of raw 
materials or industrial products; show an in- 
crease of more than 100 per cent. 

It should be observed, however, that, in view 


Graph 2. Employment and Unemployment quarterly 1932—1936. 


(The shading refers to periods when the supply of work, according to the statistics of the Labour Board, is indicated, 
on an average, as less than medium good). 
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Unemployed in the trade unions in percentage of the number of members according to the returns (left-hand scale). 


ee oe oe oe Employment index of the Labour Board. 


(Number of workers employed during the several quarters in percentage of the number of workers who, on an 
average, were employed in the same enterprises during the five-years-period 1926—1930) (right-hand scale). 
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of the conditions on the labour market, an in- 
vestigation of the wage trend of permanently 
engaged workers gives a somewhat misleading 
idea of the changes in the wage budget and in 
the spending power of the working classes. 
During periods of depression, which lead to re- 
duction of the hours of work and the discharge 
of a number of workers, the industrial wage bill 
is reduced far more than are the earnings per 
week or hour of those workers who are still 
employed. When the economic situation is im- 
proving the reverse is the case. 

The above remarks may be exemplified by 
some figures taken from the reports of the 
Labour Board on the results of enquiries made 
in 1932—1935 regarding employment. and hours 
of work at some 3,000 establishments with 
altogether more than 350,000 workers. In 
November 1932 about two-fifths of the en- 
tire number of employees, and one year later 
about one-fourth, were affected by discharges 
or reduction of the hours of work, owing to the 
small demand for labour. For November 1934 
the corresponding figure was about one-tenth, 
and for the same month in 1935 fell to about 
one-fourteenth. Setting aside the fluctuations 
in the number of workers due to the closing 
down of establishments or the foundation of 
new ones, the number of industrial workers ap- 
parently increased by 16 per cent. from 1932 to 
1935, whilst the total employment, measured by 
the number of hours of work performed, showed 
an increase of 26 per cent. 

There is thus a rather close connection, from 
an economic trend point of view, between wage 
statistics, which show the earnings per worker 
and unit of time, and the statistics of the labour 
market, which are intended to show for how 
many workers and for how many hours of work 
such earnings were available at different dates. 

The Labour Board compile quarterly re- 
ports on the demand for labour in various 
branches on the basis of returns from nearly 
2,500 employers with about 350,000 workers. 
These manufacturers, etc. report, for example, 
whether the demand for labour at their several 
establishments can be considered as “very 
good”, “good”, “medium”, “not satisfactory”, 
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or “bad”. By designating these estimates by the 
figures 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1, respectively, and by 
collating them, so-called “economic trend fig- 
ures” can be compiled both for individual in- 
dustries and for all the industries represented, 
taken together. The latter figure was above 3 
(medium demand for labour) from the second 
quarter of 1925 up to and inclusive of the same 
period in 1930, but afterwards fell below that 
level, and thus remained up to and inclusive of 
the third quarter of 1933, when a change for 
the better seems to have set in. Subsequently, 
and especially since 1935, the economic trend 
figures recorded have considerably exceeded the 
level of the preceding boom. 

This change in the economic situation is il- 
lustrated in graph 2 by shading. The change, 
however, did not set in so suddenly and directly 
as is indicated by the drawing. This is shown, 
for example, by the fluctuations in the two 
curves in the graph. One of these curves in- 
dicates the number of unemployed in the trade 
unions in percentage of the number of members 
according to the returns; the other represents 
an employment index compiled by the La- 
bour Board, showing the number of workers 
employed during the several quarters, in per- 
centage of the number of members employed 
at the same establishments during the five- 
years period 1926—1930. The graph shows that 
from the the third quarter of 1932 to about the 
same time in 1936 this employment index rose 
from 91 to 109, whilst at the same time unem- 
ployment fell from about 20 to 11 per cent. 

With a view to observing the fluctuations in 
the industrial wage budget, the Labour Board 
Since 1935 have collected data showing the 
amount paid in wages during the first wage 
period in the last month of each quarter. On 
the basis of these data, which during the last 
few quarters have included nearly 2,200 estab- 
lishments with over 300,000 workers and a wage 
bill of over 15 million kronor per wage period, 
wage index numbers have been compiled’on the 
chain system, representing the fluctuations in 
the sums paid in wages at the same establish- 
ment from one quarter to another, as is shown 
in the following table. 
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The table strikingly shows the marked sea- 
sonal fluctuations which are characteristic of 
many industries. The changes in the sums paid 
in wages do not throw much light on the move- 
ments of the wage curve in themselves. These 
fluctuations are nevertheles a sensitive gauge of 
the economic trend, in that they reflect not only 
the changes in wage rates and number of work- 
ers, but also show how far a staff of workers 
which has been kept constant in number has 
been employed in overtime work, or in reduced 
hours of work, or has been changed in com- 
position with respect to occupational groups or 
wage groups. 

To sum up the observations made above re- 
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garding incomes and the trend of wages in 
Sweden in recent years, the figures point to an 
improvement in the standard of real earnings of 
industrial workers and their equals, which has 
proceeded, broadly speaking, without intermis- 
sion since the year 1920. They also show that 
since 1933 facilities for employment have con- 
siderably increased in the industrial field. As 
regards agricultural workers the trend has long 
been more unsatisfactory, but during the last 
few years a considerable improvement has been 
noticeable in this respect. It is connected with 
the more favourable situation of Swedish agri- 
culture in general. 


Minsaelmarte pene Textile| Leather, Power | Com- evans 
Wage index 8 ; @PeT | Food-| and hair, | Chemi- P works | merce Total 
se ae and and |Timber| and : Build- port 
(preceding = | . | stuffs | cloth-| and cal F and mu-| and occupa- 
im metal | stone} ind. |graphic| . ae . ing fr by land} ",. 
| quarter = 100) : : ae ind. | ing | rubber} ind. nicipal | store- tions 
ind. ind. | ind. ey : k and sea 
| | | | ind. ind. works | rooms 
. | | | 
| | 
1935 2nd qu. . 102.4 | 121.9) 138.8 106.1 | 98.5 99.0} 91.4 O75) || 12354 1Cg.7 | 101.4| 92.6 104.7 
Std tee tO7ses| 100.9) [O03 | IOT.3)|) 110.4,| TO$:5 | I0Ge7 |) PlO.c Wea sen 109.0 | 98.5| 96.7 1c6.4 
| MI 6h 102.2 | 92.7] 89.8| Iol.9/ 114.1] 101.8] 99.2] 99.4] 67.6 Ql.1 | 95.6] 104.0 1C0.3 
| } | | | i 
[2096 Ts a. 98.9 | 95.6! 86.6) 95.6) 78.3] 102.7| 98.0 | 100.5 Ql.o Iol.1 | 92.5| 94.8 | 96.3 | 
| 2nd >». 102.5 | 127.7| 141.6| 114.2| 101.0] 91.6| 89.5 | 98.6 | 118.2 116.8 | 101.8| 114.1 | 106.3 | 
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THE TREND OF SWEDISH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
SINCE 1929 


BY PETER FITGER, PH. D. 


The Federation of Swedish Industries have 
now published a revised monthly index for the 
development of Swedish industrial production 
from January 1934 onwards. As this index pro- 
vides important statistical material for estimating 
the economic trend in this country, it has been 
considered desirable to give a brief report on it, 
especially for the benefit of the foreign readers 
of this Quarterly.1. It has been supplemented here 
by official statistics and other material which en- 


* A fuller report will be found in Zadustrizérbundels Med- 
delanden, 1936, number 5. 
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able the trend of production to be followed in 
essentials back to the year 1929. ° 

That year in fact marked an industrial boom 
in Sweden as in most other countries. The sequels 
of the general economic crisis at the beginning 
of the nineteen-twenties with its sharp fall of 
prices had been in the main overcome several 
years before. The industrial output in 1929 was 
more than 10 per cent. larger than that of 1928, 
which had already marked a record. Compared 
with 1913, the increase in production, on the 
basis of official statistics, was estimated at over 


——— The production index of the Federation of Swedish Industries (1935 = 100). 
— — — — The index for volume of production compiled by the Board of Trade (1935 = 100). 


Note. In the index cf the Board of Trade the increase of production may be somewhat larger than in reality (see the text!) 
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50 per cent. Even if that high figure is in some 
measure due to the absorption of petty trades in 
larger industry, there is good reason to presume 
that the increase in industrial production between 
1913 and 1929 was more marked in Sweden than 
in the big industrial countries. It should be borne 
in mind that 1913 was likewise a year of boom. 

The economic crisis which started in the United 
States in the autumn of 1929, and gradually devel- 
oped into an international crisis of the most severe 
character, naturally entailed serious reductions 
also in Sweden’s industrial production, which is 
very largely based on exportation. 

Production in Sweden for the home market, 
however, continued to increase in 1930, so that 
the total volume of production in that year was 
on approximately the same scale as in 1929. In 
accordance with Swedish practice, building is not 
included in the figures for industrial production. 
In 1929 building activity was 10 to 20 per cent. 
greater than in the years immediately preceding, 
but nevertheless showed a further increase in 
1930, of about 25 per cent. Thus, if building is 
included, the year 1930 actually surpassed 1929 
in regard to the volume of production. 

In 1931 and 1932 there was a considerable 
decline in industrial output, especially in regard 
to export goods, but this shrinkage, broadly speak- 
ing, was less marked than in most of the big 
industrial countries. The change for the better 
set in some time between July 1932 and June 
1933, varying in regard to different industries. 
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Timber export industries. 
Pulp and paper industries. 
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An index for the entire industrial production in- 
dicates that the bottom level was reached at the 
beginning of that period, when the chemical pulp 
mills, the largest Swedish export industry, had 
closed down owing to a labour dispute. Setting 
aside the effects of this stoppage, the total pro- 
duction apparently did not reach its nadir till 
towards the end of that period. In any case, 
the second half of 1933 showed a distinct im- 
provement, which, however, was retarded by 
another labour dispute, namely in the building 
trade, which commenced in April 1933 and was 
not settled till February 1934. 

From the year 1934, as above indicated, the 
trend of development can be traced in the pro- 
duction index of the Federation of Swedish In- 
dustries. The general index series, which is re- 
presented in the accompanying chart, shows, 
broadly speaking, a steady increase from 83 for 
January 1934 to 107 for July 1936. It should 
be noted that the figure of 100 designates the 
average for 1935. Thus, according to this index, 
industrial production in Sweden has increased in 
the course of about 27/, years by nearly 30 per 
cent. As compared with the bottom level during 
the crisis the improvement is presumably over 
40 per cent. 

For some time past we have undoubtedly been 
passing through a boom, and it is therefore of 
special interest to compare the present situation 
with the preceding boom: If certain estimates 
made by the Swedish Board of Trade regarding 
the annual volume of industrial production in 
1929—1934 are compared with the new pro- 
duction index of the Federation, and allowing for 
the fact that the basic material for industrial sta- 
tistics was somewhat increased in 1934, we get the 
following results: — 


Year . 


. 1929 
Index. . 80 


1930 1932 1933 1934 
79 72 “76 g1 

It should be noted, however, that these estimates 
of the Swedish Board of Trade, from a tech- 
nical point of view, do not conform to the stan- 
dard of a production index proper. They are 
based on the total value of the various commod- 
ities computed at the prices ruling in 1913 and 
comprising both finished goods and semi-manu- 
factures, so that there has been much duplica- 


1931 
76 


1935 
100 
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tion in certain branches of industry. Thus no 
attempt has been made to ,,weight“ the figures 
for the different branches of industry with refer- 
ence to the value added by manufacture. As, 
according to these estimates, the textile group, 
in which the value added is relatively low com- 
pared with the product value, shows about twice 
as large an increase in output between 1929 and 
1934 as any other group, there is reason to pre- 
sume that the figures for the estimated increase 
in the total production are larger than if ,,weight- 
ing‘‘ had been carried out in accordance with the 
rules adopted in the indices of the Federation. 

It may be assumed, however, that the pro- 
duction in 1935 was about 20 per cent. larger 
than in 1929. In that case, the present pro- 
duction, according to the index of the Federation, 
would be 28 per cent. larger than that of 1929. 
Setting aside Russia, where industry was but 
little developed in 1929, Japan is the only country 
of importance that shows an appreciably greater 
increase in production. Finland and Denmark 
show about the same increase as Sweden. As 
regards England and Norway the increase in pro- 
duction is estimated to have been about half as 
large as in Sweden. Germany’s production index 
is at present merely a few per cent. above the 
level of 1929. As for the United States the 
reports still show a decline of about 10 per cent., 
whilst in France and Holland the shrinkage is 
no less than 30 per cent. As the method of 
computation varies greatly, too much importance 
should not be attached to such a comparison 
between the production indices for different 
countries. It is evident, however, that the pro- 
duction trend of Swedish industries since 1929 
has been very favourable compared with the 
conditions in most countries. 

It should be noted that building, which is not 
included in the Swedish production indices, but 
is comprised in certain foreign indices of pro- 
duction, was on a record scale in 1935 as regards 
residential houses. According to the reports, 
the number of new ,,fireplaces‘‘ (room or kitchen) 
built in that year was no less than 65 per cent. 
larger than in 1929. Building for other purposes 
was indeed appreciably less than in 1929 and 
on a considerably smaller scale than in 1930. But 


the total floor space in new buildings of various 
kinds is estimated to have been 37 per cent. 
larger in 1935 than in 1929. 

The Federation of Swedish Industries also 
publish special index series for seven different 
groups of industries, which are represented in the 
accompanying charts. 

The first group, the timber export industries, 
comprises the production of various kinds of wood 
goods for export, principally sawn and planed 
boards and deals etc., of redwood and white- 
wood. The production of wood goods for ex- 
port, which is largely confined to a limited num- 
ber of sawmills on the coast of Norrland, shows 
a totally different trend from the production for 
the home market, which is carried on at an im- 
mense number of sawmills in different parts of 
the country. As far back as 1897 Sweden’s 
export of sawn and planed wood goods had 
reached nearly 1,200,000 standards, and it was 
not till 1929 that this level was somewhat ex- 
ceeded. In the course of the following years the 
production for export decreased very markedly, 
but in 1934 again reached nearly one million 
standards. As will be seen from the chart*, there 
has been a considerable decline since then. 

The second group, pulp and paper mills, com- 


* As the seasonal fluctuations in the timber export industry 
are very marked and may vary appreciably from year to year, 
the index series for this industry has been based on moving 
12 months’ averages. The index number for any particular 
period of 12 months is in the chart inserted at the place of 
the 7th month in that period. 
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prises the manufacture of chemical and mechan- 
ical paper pulp for sale and the production of 
pasteboard and various kinds of paper, with the 
exception of fine paper. In these relatively new 
branches of export development has been very 
rapid since the export of wood goods began to 
show a tendency to stagnation. In 1929 the 
output, generally speaking, was more than double 
that of 1913. In the immediately following years 
a reduction in output was entailed by the world 
economic crisis. It was, however, relatively mod- 
erate, and in 1933 the output was already larger 
than in 1929. This increase has since continued. 
The total output of chemical pulp — sulphite 
and sulphate — increased between 1929 and 1935 
by more than 22 per cent., whilst there was a 
marked tendency to shift the production from 
lower to higher qualities, the manufacture of 
which requires larger amounts of raw products. 
In regard to mechanical pulp and newsprint the 
increase in output was moderatively small; but 
the manufacture of wrapping paper, which is 
more important, increased by more than 30 per 
cent. 

The third group, the iron and steel industries, 
includes the production of pig iron, steel ingots 
and hot-rolled products, as well as the manu- 
facture of cold-rolled and other finished products, 
such as wire, nails, bolts, saw blades, locks, hinges, 
tools, etc. These latter manufactures are carried 
on partly at the iron works themselves, partly 


Foodstuffs industries. 
Textile and clothing industries. 
Other consumption-goods industries. 
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at independent workshops. The production of 
steel was immediately affected by the crisis 
in the autumn of 1929, so that it fell from 
730,000 tons in 1929 to 537,000 tons in 1932. The 
bottom level was reached in the autumn of that 
year, after which there was a marked increase, 
up to 879,000 tons for 1934 and 919,000 tons for 
1935. The last mentioned figure is no less than 
26 per cent. above the level of 1929. In the more 
advanced stages of manufacture the increase in 
output was presumably still larger, and there is 
still a tendency in this direction. 

The fourth group consists of the engineering 
industries in a wide sense. It comprises all the 
more advanced stages of manufacture in the iron 
and metal industry which have not been men- 
tioned above, inclusive of the production of hard- 
ware (stoves etc.) and manufactures of thin 
sheets. It does not, however, include workshops 
for tube fittings or repair shops, nor the manu- 
facture of broadcasting apparatus, musical in- 


struments, incandescent lamps and lighting fitt- 


ings. 

The volume of production in the engineering 
industries is measured by the number of hours of 
work performed? (as a rule so-called ,,productive 
hours‘). This is undoubtedly the best gauge in 
the case of a monthly production index, which is 
specially intended to show present-day fluctua- 
tions as accurately as possible. Only in this way 
is it possible to obtain a measure of the production 
of semimanufactures, which is a matter of great 
importance in the engineering industries. In the 
long run, however, an index based on the number 
of hours of work tends to become misleading, in 
view of the fact that the output per working hour 
increases according as mechanization and other 
rationalization proceeds. I order to counteract 
this error, the Federation of Swedish Industries 
in their new index series have already reckoned 
with a certain percentage of increase in the said 
output capacity, which, however, is presumably 
too low. For the sake of simplicity, a percentage 
of increase of 0.2 per month has been adopted, 
which is equivalent to 2.4 per cent. per annum. 


* The number of hours of work was adopted as a measure 
of the volume of production also in the case of the furniture 
and graphic industries as well as the more advanced stages 
of manufacture in the iron and steel industries. 
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It is intended that this figure shall be corrected 
according as it becomes possible to estimate the 
increase in capacity per working hour with 
greater accuracy. 

As regards the engineering industries the data 
supplied by the annual industrial statistics do not 
at present afford much guidance, unless we pro- 
ceed from the value of the manufactured product. 
This, however, would introduce into our compu- 
tations a new element of uncertainty, namely price 
fluctuations. It is therefore extremely difficult 

to make a reliable comparison between the output 
of 1929 and that of 1935 in the case of the 
engineering industries. The number of hours of 
work performed has apparently increased by 
more than 10 per cent.,» which marks a clear 
lower limit for the increase in production. If we 
calculate with the above-mentioned percentage for 
increase in output capacity per working hour, 
we arrive at the result that the average 
volume of production for 1934 had reached the 
same level as in 1929. According to the index 
of the Federation the output for 1935 would 
in that case be 24 per cent. above the level of 
1929. For the month of July 1936 the increase 
as compared to 1929 would amount to no less 
than 39 per cent. It should be noted that the 
increase in output capacity in the engineering 
industries in certain cases has been vastly larger 
than that reckoned with here. Some interesting 
figures bearing on this matter are given in the 
Directors’ Report of AB. Svenska Kullagerfa- 
briken (the Swedish Ball Bearing Company) for 
1934. It is stated there that between 1929 and 
1934 the output at the Swedish factories of this 
company increased by no less than 56 per cent., 
whilst the staff of workers was reduced by 7 per 
cent. _ 

The fifth group is the foodstuffs industries, 
which, in accordance with Swedish practice, in- 
clude also the tobacco industry. According to 
the previously mentioned estimates of the Swedish 
Board of Trade, the increase in output between 
1929 and 1934 was about 15 per cent., and 


* An exact figure cannot be given, as the classification in 
the official industrial statistics does not correspond to that 
adopted here, and as the figures for 1935 have not yet been 
published. 


subsequently continued, broadly speaking, at a 
slow but steady rate. 

Of greater interest from the point of view of 
economic trend is the development in the sixth 
group, the textile and clothing industries. 
If the 1929 volume of production is designated 
by 100, the aforesaid estimates show the follow- 
ing index numbers for the years 1930—1934: 105, 
97, 109, 112 and 136. For cotton yarn the quan- 
titative production (in kilogrammes) increased 
between 1929 and 1934 by 33 per cent, for cotton 
tissues by 21 per cent., for wool yarn by 22 per 
cent., for woollen tissues by 28 per cent. and for 
hosiery by more than 50 per cent. In the clothing 
industry the number of workers showed an 
increase of 37 per cent., and the output per work- 
er must certainly have increased rather con- 
siderably. It should be noted, however, that the 
returns of the hosiery and clothing industry 
for the purpose of industrial statistics have be- 
come somewhat more complete from 1934 on- 
wards. 

According to the index of the Federation, the 
output in the textile and clothing industries 
taken together showed merely a slight increase 
in 1935. During the first three quarters of 1935 
the situation in the textile industry proper 
was, generally speaking, considerably worse than 
in 1934, whilst the clothing industry showed 
a rather steady advance. 

The seventh group, other consumption-goods 
industries, comprises various branches of in- 
dustry, the common feature of which is that 
they are mainly home-market industries and that 
their products are largely bought by the general 
public, or are used for the production of articles 
of=consumption. It includes, for example, the 
fine paper mills, the graphic industry, the making 
of furniture, porcelain works, and the leather, 
boot and rubber industries. The furniture in- 
dustry in particular was severely affected by the 


economic crisis, but has shown a considerable 


improvement since 1934. 

The general index series not only includes the 
seven above-mentioned special groups, but is in- 
tended, as far as possible to show the trend of 
production in Swedish industry in general, with 
the exception of power works, public lightsupply 
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works and water works. The relative importance 
of the various branches of industry has been 
“weighted” on the basis of the estimated value 
added by manufacture’ in 1935, the following 
weights being assigned to the different groups: 


Llimber export imdustries. | 7s we) iets 6 
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3. Iron and steel industries ...... 9 
4. Engineering industries ....... 418 
Spe OOdStutis  InAUSETeae mn atee ot Giclee LT 
6. Textile and clothing industries. . .. 10 
7. Other consumption-goods industries. . 13 
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The total number of workers at the establish- 
ments from which returns have been made for 
the purpose of these computations, apparently 
represents at least half of the total number of 
industrial workers. This statistical material 


* By value added by manufacture;is understood, as a rule, the 
product value of a commodity less the value of raw materials, 
auxiliaries, fuels, etc, entering into its manufacture. In cases 
where an industry uses home-produced industrially-made raw 
materials, etc., for which no production data are available, a 
deduction for these materials has, however, not been made in 
calculating the value added out of the product value. This entails 
that, for instance, the pig-iron manufacture will also represent 
the iron-ore production for domestic consumption. In the 
same category as such industrially-made raw materials has also 
been included timber in the case of the wood, pulp and 
paper industries in view ot the great importance of these in- 
dustries for the country. 


shows, in a more or less satisfactory way, the 
trend in all the important branches of industry, 
with the exception of certain manufactures of 
building materials including the production of 
wood goods for the home market. In the case 
of these manufactures other bases have been 
adopted in order to show the trend of produc- 
tion, namely the consumption of cement and 
building activity in the larger towns. 


The estimates, generally speaking, are based 


on the output per day of work, so that the warp- 
ing effect of the different length of the months, 
of Sundays and bank holidays, summer holidays, 
and other regularly recurring stoppages of work, 
has been eliminated. Seasonal variations of con- 
siderable importance but not minor ones as well 
as other purely temporary fluctuations have 


been adjusted, so that the index numbers give 


a fair idea of the actual economic changes. 


Efforts are being made with a view to further 


improving the production indices of the Federa- 
tion of Swedish Industries in various respects. 
Already in their present form, however, these 
indices appear to show a very adequate picture 
of the development of industrial production in 
this country, especially if compared with the cor- 
responding monthly index numbers published in 
other countries. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


DURING THE THIRD 


QUARTER OF 1936 


The General Situation. Business in Swe- 
den on the home market is still uncommonly 
active. The business activity index of the Skan- 
dinaviska Bank, which shows the value of the 
clearing of commercial paper, was 101.4 for the 
last quarter, as compared with 101.8 for the pre- 
ceding quarter and 100 on an average for 1929. 
The value of this index thus continues showing 
an increase as compared with the last-mentioned 
peak year, despite the fact that prices are now 
lower than then. 

The reports from industries are indicative of 
a large output, which in many cases marks a 
record. In consequence unemployment has been 
reduced still further, and in some cases there 
has actually been a shortage of skilled labour. 
After the end of the first half-year a consider- 
able rise of prices set in on the world market 
not only for corn, but also for all kinds of in- 
dustrial raw products; in many places this price 
advance has not been accompanied in Sweden 
by a corresponding rise in the price of manu- 
factured articles. Building activity is still very 


marked, though it does not seem to have reached 
the record level of last year. The harvest has 
not been quite as good as in the immediately 
preceding years. But, with the exception of 
spring rye, the cereals crop may be designated 
as well-nigh medium. The trend of agricultural 
prices in Sweden, as abroad, has been favour- 
able and farmers who own forest property will, 
it is expected, have their financial position 
considerably improved by better timber prices. 
Shipping, favoured by some improvement in 
freights, is very active, and the number of ships 
laid up has been reduced to a level about as low 
as in times when freights are considerably 
higher. 

As the output of the timber and wood pulp 
industries has been restricted by agreement, the 
larger demand for their products has resulted 
in a considerable rise of prices. But as the major 
part of the years’ output had previously been 
sold, the industries have been able to avail 
themselves of this price advance in a minor 
degree only. Furthermore an appreciable rise 


The Skandinaviska Bank's Business Activity Index. 


Index numbers for clearing, in kronor (1929 = 100). 
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Wood | W004 Pulp (estimated air-dry nee 

Chole weight 1,000 tons) Posie! 

Pats | 1,000 | Me- | Sorel Sale board 
m? || chan- j Total || 1,000 

. ei! phite | phate Page 

| Jan.—Aug. | 

1929 . . | 3,535 |) 183.5| 555.1 | 278.8 | 1,017.4|| 302.38 

| 1930 . . | 3,335 169.6 | 494.3 | 217.8| 881.7|| 284.81 
| 1931 . .| 2,051] 151.8| 391.9] 249.2! 792.9|| 293.43 | 
1932 . .| 2,025 || 110.5 | 272.5 | 197.1 | 580.1 || 314.61 
1933 + - | 2,713) 202.3) 514-4 363.7 | 1,080.4 || 329.07 
1934. - | 2,713|] 202.5 | 557-5 | 400.9) 1,160.9|| 359.57 
1935. «| 2,143|| 182.0| 576.7| 415.2 | 1,173-9|| 399-84 | 
1936 . .| 2,255|| 205.7 | 674.1 | 497.8 | 1,377-6|| 398.18 


in timber prices, which must already be reckoned 
with, will be a charge on the production of 
next year. 

The output of wood goods for this year has 
been nearly sold, that of chemical pulp almost 
completely. The restrictions in output in these 
branches will be maintained also next year. The 
sales of chemical pulp for the coming year are 
on an unusually large scale. As for mechanical 
pulp the output for this year has been prac- 
tically sold, whilst the major part of the produc- 
tion for next year has been already contracted 
for. This market, however, has for some time 
past been rather slow, and prices are still 
unsatisfactory. The price advance for wood 
pulp has in some cases entailed a rise in the 
price of paper. The paper mills likewise are 
reported to be well supplied with orders. 


ton | Pit owe won 
E t Ore t Steel shop* | Butter} Bacon 
a oe 1,000 a aes: Products) tons | tons 
tons | ,? ts Mill. kr. | 

ons tons 
Jan.—Aug. | 

1929 . 6,863 | 69.50} 91.05 | 77.1 |16,238| 13,277 
1930 . .| 6,907| 48.24| 66.38 | 82.3 [18,432 | 18,469 
1931 . .| 3:075| 38.09| 48.44] 58.3 14,017 | 21,107 
1932 . .| 1,368| 25.21] 39.36] 44.6 | 9,296) 15,151 
1933+ =| 1,632 | §8.97| 43.92 | 38.6 | 9,917 | 14,077] 
1934. . | 4,244| 63.29| 67.67} 49.8 15,984 13,649) 
| 1935 - «| 4,898) 57.63] 66.25) 53.9 15,282 9,074, 

| | | | 
1936 . .| 7,211! 65.27] 73-191 57-6 |12,220) 8,856) 


The consumption of iron is still on a record 
scale, and the staff of workers in the iron works 
is larger than ever. The rolling-mills are work- 
ing to their full capacity, whilst the production 
of pig iron is considerably hampered and in- 
creased in cost by the shortage of charcoal, a 
drawback which will presumably have to be 
reckoned with also next year. The iron works 
are now so well supplied with orders that the 
maintenance of production on the present scale 
is assured for a long time ahead. The favour- 
able market conditions have, besides, entailed 
a considerable increase in the importation of 
iron goods, such as sheets and _ tubes, and 
especially of pig iron, the importation of which 
during the first eight months of this year has 
been nearly twice as large as during the same 


* Includes only the products of large exporting workshops. 


Employment in the industry. 


Estimated 

Millions of The curve represents the supply of work? as stated by the Labour Board (scale right). degree of 
working-hours The columns signify the number of working-hours in the industry (scale left). employment 
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2 The season variations have been eliminated. 
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Export of Paper Pulp. 
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Export of Products of the Engineering Works. 
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(1,000 tons.) 


Everywhere except in the first diagram the dotted line — where it occurs — indicates the original figures 


and the solid line the moving 12 months’ averages. 
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period last year. The workshops, shipyards 
and metal works are likewise well employed. 
It should be noted, however, that in these bran- 
ches, as in the case of the iron works, it has not 
been found possible to compensate price ad- 
vances in raw materials and requisites by equi- 
valent increase in the price of the products. 
The quantum of foreign trade this year has 
been larger than at any time before. The larger 
increase in the value figures of the exports, as 
compared with the imports, which commenced 
in the second quarter of this year, continued also 
in July and August. The result is that the 
surplus of imports as at the 31st August is some 
twenty million kronor less than at the same date 
last year. The increase in foreign trade is ac- 
counted for on the import side chiefly by raw 
materials and requisites for industries, such as 
iron and scrap, textile materials, machinery and 
oils, whilst as regards exports it is represented 
especially by the big staple commodities, notably 
iron ore, wood goods and wood pulp, as well 
as by machinery and other workshop products. 


Surplus of 

Imports Exports ee 

imports (—) 

Million kronor 

Jan-—Aug. 1929. ..« 5 ~ 1,098 1,108 + 10 
> >. 1030. =. &°. 1,092 1,016 — 76 
> BOM Ke son 8 913 692 —221 
> a OFZ ate 739 570 —169 
> ye HOLES So Set 682 638 — 44 
> SIP IG3 4 to pees 822 794 — 28 
? SUE LOS Sica aur gio 801 —109 
> >» 1936. 1,014 925 — 89 


The balance of payments resulted last year in 
a surplus of income, estimated at 63 million kro- 
nor. In view of the actual reduction of the 
import surplus and a probable increase in the 
income from freights and travellers’ expenditure, 
we seem to be warranted in already reckoning 
with an increase in this surplus of income to 
roughly 100 million kronor, reckoned for the 
whole year. As, owing to currency risks, the 
foreign exchange received by exports was quickly 
sold to the banks, and as there has been some 


transfer of foreign balances to Sweden (though 
not on a large scale), without a corresponding 
export of capital, the foreign exchange holdings 
of the Swedish banks have shown a further in- 
crease. At the end of August the market value 
of the gold stock of the Riksbank and the cur- 
rency holdings of the Riksbank and commercial 
banks were severally of about the same magnitude 
as the value of the entire amount of notes in 
circulation. 

Certain previous indications of a tightening 
of the money market have proved to be deceptive. 
The cash holdings of the commercial banks at 
the end of August amounted to 417 million kro- 
nor, which is a record for this season of the 
year. The figure is 85 million kronor higher 
than at the same date last year. The sums 
disposed of in the intervening period by the 
repayment of loans against registered certificates 
seem to be approximately equivalent to the 
amounts received by the banks in repayment of 
advances to the Government against treasury 
bills, the interest on which was merely a fraction 
per cent. There have been no changes in the 
interest rates of any importance. It is particularly 
interesting to note that even the interest rates 
of the large savings banks both for deposits and 
advances have, broadly speaking, been kept 
practically unchanged for a year, namely 2.6 
per cent. on deposits, 3 per cent., for advances 
on mortgages and 3.9 per cent. for loans on per- 
sonal security. 


The Stock Market. The fluctuations in the 
prices of the leading industrial and bank shares 
on the Stockholm Exchange during the last few 
months are shown in the following table, where 
the quotations are given in percentage of par. 


Number 
of Com- 1936 
panies "3/s »*%/6 "5/7 "7/a "S/g 3°/y 


Engineering Workshops 4 168 170 177 176 168 172 
Timber and Paper 

Industries... . § 142 140 158 158 156 162 
Combined Industries 


(Wood and Steel) 2 159 156 169 171 166 175 


Total above Com- , 
panies. 2°. .. IE 157 155 168 168 163 170 


Banking Companies 4 172, 170.178 181 “1777 tee 
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The tightening of share prices which was pro- 
ceeding towards the end of June was converted 
after the beginning of July into a marked rise, 
which continued for about three weeks, during 
which shares changed hands briskly. Share 
prices have subsequently shown a falling tendency, 
which has become more marked in the first weeks 
of September, and the volume of business has 
been smaller. A similar trend has been observed 
also on the stock exchanges of London and New 
York. The recent drop in stock exchange busi- 
ness is obviously connected with the political and 
financial situation abroad. During the past quarter 
dealings in shares per day on the Stockholm 
Exchange amounted to 1.53 million kronor as 
compared with 0.68 million kronor during the 
same quarter last year. 


The Bond Market. The following were the 
principal bond loans issued during the quarter : — 


Rate of Nominal Issue 
Issued by: interest amount price 
in % in kronor’ in % 
Konungariket Sveriges Stads- 
hypotekskassa (Mortage Bank) 31/4 60,000,000 100° 


(55,000,000 kr. issued up to the present) 


Svenska Bostadskreditkassan . . 37/4 10,000,000 = 
(Housing Credits Society) 

Hialsingborgs Intecknings Garanti 

' A.B. (Mortgage Bank). . .. 3 1,000,000 100 
A.-B. Atvidabergs Industrier . . 4 2,000,000 ‘IOI 
EOC AC HE MM ea. at ijewl wo 4 1,800,000 101 3 
B@orngy AB. ys ss 3%/2 3,500,000 1003 
Svenska Sockerfabriks A.-B. . . 37/4 10,000,000 100 


(The Swedish Sugar Refining Company) 


It will be seen from the above list that the 
new requirements of credit which have manifested 
themselves on the bond market are not very 
considerable. In addition to regular sinking- 
fund payments, amounts equivalent to a sum 
ranging between 75 and 80 million kronor were 
redeemed in the course of the same period, having 


* In connexion with conversion. 

* Sold privately at the price obtainable on the market. 

3 In connexion with the redemption of a previous bond 
loan. 


previously been called in. As the new issues and 
amortizations (inclusive of the redemption of 
loans) during the first half-year approximately 
counterbalanced each other, each amounting to 
about 150 million kronor, it is evident that the 


need of credit in this country has not resulted 


in any net increase of bond investment material. 
Nor was there any net export of capital worth 
mentioning in July and August, whereas such ex- 
port did occur during the first half-year. 

In such circumstances large investors of cap- 
ital, broadly speaking, have adopted a waiting 
attitude. The tendency of the bond market has 
been firm, with a slow tightening of bond prices 
and small transactions in new investments. 

The following table gives, in approximate 
figures, the yield (in percentage) corresponding 
to the market prices of representative Swedish 
bonds during the last few months. 


Num- rls) ee, 
ber of 14 15 16 14 t4/, 18 29 
Swedish Government, loans ik Sih Melcher Fag Met 
SRM NINCIUE Ts) ts es ye) 1 3.15 3-27 3.17 3.18 3.12 3.06 3.10 
4 % Amort. 1932—81. 
Cony: 11041) iden ae si) 4) (2X1 2,00 2,06 1178 Zor 1.75.2.48 


Mortgage Banks. 
AamiGOony. TOAT sin 1) yee te 


4 % Amort. 1884—1959 I 
City of Stockholm. 

4°/2 % Amort. 1918—57. 
Gonvnl9A0 sake 


2.33 2.32 2.12 2.09 2.02 2.08 2.35 
3.36 3.22 3.11 3.00 2.91 2.91 3.09 


3-11 2.94 3.15 3.09 3-19 3.09 3.37 


Industrial Companies. 
4/2 % Cony.1940 .. I 


5 % Conv. 1936—42 . § 


3.11 3.08 3.08 2.79 2.82 2.88 3.01 
3-50 3-43 3-43 3:29 3-31 3.27 3.43 


For some time back a flight of capital has 
taken place from certain gold countries to 
Sweden, i. a. in the form of foreign purchases 
of Swedish bonds. This influx of capital is, 
however, in all appearances rather unimportant, 
whence a repatriation of same may not cause 
any inconveniences worth mentioning. On the 
other hand, after the revaluation of certain gold 
currencies which occurred in the end of Sep- 
tember there has been a fall of prices of nearly 
3 % for some gilt-edged bonds. Still no larger 
sales in these securities are recorded. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning 


Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 


Net Claims of Banks on Abroad The Riksbank’s 
million kronor meee Stock of Gold and 
(End of month) Stock of Gold Net Lie on | Note Circulation 
7 “112 roa "V1: 
Riksbank Commercial banks| Total (million kr.) (million kr.) (millio n kr.) 
1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
Jan... ... «|| 449 | 560 | 598 | 125 | 189 | 242 | 574 | 759 | 840 | 372 | 351 | 429 | 821 | Q11| 1027] 562 | 620 | 702 
Beds Bae che 506 | 555.| 593 | 85 | 200 | 228 | 591 | 755 | 821 | 373 | 351 | 440 | 879 | 906} 1033] 560 | 620 | 712 
March, ~ . .. «|| $07 OW ye | 7 iyo 220 | 584 | 750 | 795 | 374 | 352 | 454 | 881 | 952/ 1029] 586 | 646 | 741 
I (Average) || 487 | 572 | 589 | 96 | 1 230 | 583 | 752 | 819 | 373 | 351 | 441 | 860 | 923/| 1030| 569 | 629 | 718 
April een 484 54 103 | 149 | 236 | 587 | 758 | 780 | 367 | 352 | 461 | 851 | 961] 1005| 581 | 652 | 744 
Mayenne ates 458 | 622 | 506 | 130 | 159 | 246 | 588 | 781 | 752 | 368 | 354 | 484 | 826 | 976] 990) 564 | 632 | 728 
June... .. 445 | 614 | 496 | 171 | 175 | 260 | 616 | 789 | 756 | 370 | 355 | 509 | 815 1005 | 602 | 674 | 755 
II (Average) || 462 | 615 | 515 | 135 | 161 | 247 | 597 | 776 | 763 | 368 | 354 | 485 | 831 | 969| 1000 | 582 | 653 | 742 
ily ea ee 457 | 622 | 518 | 188 | 191 | 238 | 645 | 813 | 756 | 371 | 356 | 510 | 828 | 978] 1028 | §86 | 659 | 739 
AUR ear a ie 471 | 618 | 533 | 192 | 209 | 252 3 | 827 | 785 | 373 | 358 | 51z | 844 | 976] 1044 res 672 | 756 
Sentamrarsyn eee: 469 | 658 195 | 192 664 | 850 | . 374 | 303 843 | 1021 24 eae 
Ill (Average) || 466 | 633 192 | 197 657 | 830 373 | 359 8 992 605 | 681 
Octane 510 | 638 195 | 206 70§ | 844 359 | 384 869 | 1022 632 | 709 
NOV. eee 519 | 616 186 | 223 7 839 352 | 398 871 | 1014 622 | 700 
Deécwren teks 553 | 629 225 | 230 778 | 859 351 | 408 904 | 1037 672 | 748 
IV (Average) || 527 | 628 202 | 220 730 | 847 354 | 396 881 | 1024 642 | 719 
: The figures comprise balances with foreign banks ‘ 
Notes and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month. Monthly averages 
amounts due to foreign banks 


Rates of Exchange. 


Nominal Quotations of the Commercial Banks (Monthly Averages) 
London New York Paris Berlin 
Kr. for £ 1 Kr. for $ 1 Kr. for 100 francs Kr. for 100 Rmk 
1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
Jan... .. . .|] 19.400 | 19.404 | 19.402 | 3.848 3.972 3.918 | 23.996 | 26.187 | 25.974 | 145.430] 159.558) 158.630 
Hebre sae mtairencs 19.400 | 19.405 | 19.400 | 3.863 3.988 3.888 | 25.052 | 26.308 | 25.990 | 150.990| 160.104] 1§8.550 
March ... ./| 19.400 | 19.401 | 19.401 | 3.822 4.072 3.910 | 25.166 | 27.028 | 25.960 | 1$1.890| 164.990| 158.330 
I (Average) || 19.400 | 19.403 | 19.401 | 3.844 4.011 3.905 | 24.738 | 26.508 | 25.975 | 149.437| 161.551| 158.503 
Aprily. hte \st 3 19.404 | 19.400 | 19.403 | 3.771 4.019 3.931 | 24.979 | 26.567 | 25.928 | 149.656| 162.337| 158.370 
MGY samp ehte ath. 19.405 | 19.400 | 19.400 3.806 3.975 3.908 | 25.194 | 26.217 | 25.764 | 150.650 160.481] 157.860 
une ee et 19.405 | 19.400 | 19.400 | 3.850 3.938 3.871 | 25.418 | 26.066 | 25.533 | 148.340] 159.648] 156.261 
II (Average) || 19.405 19.400 19.401 3.809 3-977 3.903 | 25.197 26.283 25.742 | 149.549 160.822| 157.497 
Nuly Weise ae: 19.403 | 19.403 | 19.400 | 3.857 3.923 3.869 | 25.437 | 26.020 | 25.646 | 148.288 | 158.741| 156.297 
Aig Nora ets a ahr 19.400 | 19.400 | 19.400 | 3.836 3.912 3.867 29-563 25.935 | 25.485 | 151.417] 158.278] 155.702 
Sépticarcs waa 19.400 | 19.400 | 19.400 | 3.888 3.939 | 3-856 | 26.008 | 25.982 |*25.343 | 156.830| 158.780] 155.120 
II (Average) || 19.400 | 19.401 | 19.400 | 3.860 3-925 3.864 | 25.669 | 25.979 152.178 | 158.600] 155.706 
Octet ame st: 19.400 | 19.401 3.936 3.960 26.130 | 26.113 159.472 | 159.593 
NGViene oa Ty 19.402 | 19.403 3.895 3.947 25.688 | 26.012 156.837] 159.058 
Deis cic wererds 19.400 | 19.400 3.929 3.940 25.948 | 26.043 158.198 | 158.946 
IV (Average) || 19.401 | 19.401 3.920 3-949 25.922 | 26.056 158.169 | 159.199 
Par 18.1595 * 2.2038 _ 7 14.6196 88.8889 


* On the 30th January 1934 the value of the dollar was provisionally fixed at 59.06 % of the former gold parity, Kr. 3.7315 per $. 
— * Up to September 25th inclusive. 

N. B. England abandoned the pola standard on the 21th Sept., Sweden on the 28th Sept. 1931 and 
the United States on the 20th April 1933. 
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Sweden’s Economic Position. 


Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 


Commercial banks Quotations Shares sold 
; of 11 typical 
Loans Bills Redis- Cash Swedish Industrial|°2, 2¢ Stockholm 
Deposits incl. bills rediscoun- counted pee Sh Stock Exchange 
(million kr.) bed Cillion ke.) (onillion 3 (million kr.) see (1000 kr.) 
1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936] 1934 | 1935 | 1936 6 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
Jan. . 3665 | 3617 | 3736 | 3813 | 3826 | 3809| 0.4 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 435 | 382 | 376 || 116 | 139 | 142 | 1061| 927 1361 
Bebanawh iva. 3659 | 3619 | 3723 | 3807 | 3852 | 3845| 05 | 0.0] 0.0 | 485 | 359 | 348 || 122 | 139 | 143 |1 54| 583 | 1930 
March . . . . || 3659 | 3663 | 3764 | 3830 | 3905 | 3882| 0.7 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 442 | 390 | 280] 122 | 133 | 147 | 673| 531 2439 
May eines) 3661 | 3633 | 3741 | 3817 | 3861 | 3845| 0.5 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 454 | 374 | 335 | 120 137 | 144 | 1029} 680 | i910 
xO ecaret "4, - 3628 | 3620 3749 34 3917 | 3918| 0.2 | 0.0 | Oo | 411 | 360 | 280 | 122 | 136 | 157 | 728] 441 | 1950 
Maver a i co 2: 3553 | 3586) 3 3838 | 3920 | 3899| 0.1 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 317 | 284 | 208 || 127 | 138 | 157 | 689] 618 | 1350 
RUWer sea. ss 3559 | 3006 Bees 3823 | 3908 | 3878| 0.0 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 307 | 298 | 281 || 121 | 139 | 155 | 395| 834 | 1329 
(Average) || 3580 | 3604 | 3716 | 3831 | 3015 | 3808, 0.1 | 0.0 | 0.0 | 345 | 314 | 256 | 123 | 138 | 156 | 604) 631 1543 
Sptiliys  geveh va a} 3629 | 3692 | 3772 | 3800 | 3880 | 3874] 0.0 | o.1 | 0.0 | 401 | 398 | 383 || 121 | 141 | 168 | 338] 635 | 2087 
AT A 3628 | 3671 | 3802 | 3810 | 3874 | 3881 | 0.0 | 00 | 0.0 | 399 | 332 | 417 || 125 | 142 | 168 | 355 873 1340 
Bepta css bis G 3649 | 3718 3816 | 3883 0.0 | Oo 391 | 400 128 | 134 | 163 | 4 518 | 1154 
III (Average) || 3635 | 3694 3809 | 3879 0.0 | 0.0 397 | 377 125 | 139 | 166 | 387| 675 | 1527 
Oe dein. hee is 3665 | 3737 3774 | 3861 0.0 | 0.0 430 | 445 133 | 136 1007 | 644 
IS ce 3562 | 3634 3785 | 3878 0.0 | Oo 299 | 313 134 | 136 49| 541 
ND ECH cies <8) 3553 | 3632 3795 | 3828 0.0 | 0.0 349 | 351 134 | 138 70| 726 
IV (Average) || 3593 | 3 3785 | 3856 0.0 | 0.0 359 | 370 134 | 137 742| 637 
; . (one Cash in hand, credit ; 2 Averages per 
Deposits from and loans to the public within the balances on cheque || Prices at middle ees 
Mores pounley (at the end of the respective month) accounts with the of month Sree Pachanee 
Riksbank et cetera business day 
Rates of Interest and Price Level. 
Whole: Price Ind 
Rediscount Rate Yield of Bonds yeaa of Trade) bap Cost of Living 
of the Riksbank (%) (1913 = 100) Index 
(%) == (July 1914 = 100) 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans All Goods Raw Materials 
1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934| 1935 | 1936] 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936] 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
Jan. 2.00 | 2.00} 2.00}; 3.65 | 3.03] 3.29] 4.22] 3.59 pe 11§ | 118 | 108 | 112 | 115 | 153. | 155 | 158 
MeDaeers. .. 2.00 | 2.00 2.00 | 3-74.| 3.04] 3.25] 4.18] 3.59] 3.62! 112 | 115 | 118 | 110 | 112 | 115 |] - . . 
March . . 2.00 | 2.00] 2.00] 3.74] 3.09] 3.25] 4.04] 3.57] 3.55|| 112 | 115 | 118 | 10g | 111 | 115 
F(A xernge) 2.00 | 2.00| 2.00]) 3.71] 3.05 | 3.26] 4.15] 3.58 | 3.63|| 112 | 115 | 118 | 109 | 112] II5 
eyelet, as Oe 2.00 | 2.00| 2.00} 3.72] 3.18| 3.15 | 3.93] 3.58| 3-50] 113 | 115 | 118 | I10 | IIT | 114 |] 153 | 155 | 158 
EVEN i. ca: 2.00 | 2.00] 2.00] 3.60] 3.15 | 3.17] 3.92| 3.60) 3.43|| 113 | 11 PIS9| ITO | VIT>) 113 || . . 
ere eee |)2,00)))2,001|2,00|| 3.63,| 3.18 || 3.17] 3:85 | 3.65) 3-43]| 114 | 11 hes} OBE AR FOR: 
II (Average) || 2.00] 2.00] 2.00]| 3.65] 3.17] 3.16| 3.90] 3.61] 3.45]) 113 | 115 | 118 | 110 | 112 | 113 
julymee auk 2.00 | 2.00] 2.co]] 3.64] 3.24] 3.18] 3.94| 3.62] 3.29] 114 | 116 | 119 | 111 | 113 | 114 |, 155 | 156 | 158 
UG ge ls, ss 2.00 | 2.00] 2,00] 3.61 | 3.22 | 3.12] 3.83) 3.62] 3.31|| 114 | 115 | 120] 109 | 110 | 11 : : 
S50) ie eS aoe 2.00 | 2.00} 2.00] 3.49 | 3.25 | 3.06| 3.67] 3.62] 3.27| 114 | 115 109 | III 
Ill (Average) || 2.00] 2.00 | 2.00]| 3.58 | 3.24] 3.12 | 3.81 | 3.62] 3.29|| 114 | 115 110 | 112 
Cie nie ee 2.00 | 2.00 3.38 | 3.40 3-54] 3.93 114 | 117 111 | 116 155 | 157 
Meme. 2.00 | 2.00 3.37 | 3.32 3.56| 3.87 115 | 113 112 | 116 : . 
Diece imei 2.00 | 2.00 3.26| 3.36 3.66| 3.85 115 | 118 L130) |, 110 
IV (Average) || 2.00 | 2.00 3.34 | 3.36 3.59 | 3.88 115 | 118 112 | 116 pon 
Calculated on market prices at Calculated on prices ruling at Refers to end 
oie Pee eyerages middle of eeathe middle of months of quarters 


=~ , 7 | ane 
’ ° 
~ 


ee Aes 
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Trade and Industry. 
EVorr, © top nee tere dre Export of Forest Products 
(million kr.) 
Excess of Imports|iggwn and Planed 
os ee eee ee Sey se Gbeas’’| Paper Putp | Paper and 
serene 1000 stds 1000 tons 1000 tons 
1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934| 1935 | 1936 | 1934| 1935 | 1936|| 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
Jan. . 98 | 109 | 134 | 89] 83 | 106|— 9|—26/—28! 18| 31 | 46 1159.5] 142.0 ea 44.4 44-4 52.5 
Bebe twats seve go | 99] 115 |} 66] 80] 91 | —24|—19|—24|| 7 8] 11 | 77.3] 88.6] 95.9] 37.0] 48.4| 47.6 
March . . 100 | 111 | 126 | 83] 82] 94 |—17|—29|—32]) 11 | IO] 12] §2.6} 46.0] 47.2] 51.2] 52.5] 54.8 
I (Average) || 96 | 106 | 125 | 79 | 82| 97|—17| —24|—28]| 12| 16) 23 | 96.5] 92.2/106.4| 44.2| 48.4| 51.6 
Apr Gea ows 109 | 126] 130 | 92 | 100 | 112 |—17|—26|—18] 22| 1 15 | 168'9| 170.3] 206.3 45-8 54.1 | 51.0 
Mayas cen. 109 | 122 |.130 | 112} 117 | 129|+ 3) — 5(— 1 81] 6 64 | 187.2] 188.4] 233.4] 46.4] 53.1] 48.4 
diner foo cast | 103 | 109 | 121 | 125 | 109 | 126 | +22 Oo} + 5] 146 | 101 | 103 | 183.4] 172.2] 202.8] 46.3] 45.5] 41.1 
II (Average) | 107 | 119 | 127 | 110 | 109 | 122 | + 3/ —I0|— 5 3 | 61 | 61 | 179.8| 177.0] 214.2] 46.2] 50.9| 46.8 
JULY, Bree sag OO} TTS) 1320) TOO | 1r2 i r32, | 10) 53 o|| 107 | 85} 91 | 172.8] 178.2] 217.1] 42.9| 42.6| 46.6 
AUG Eon a. : 113 | 120 | 126 | 116 | 118 | 136 | + 3] — 2| +10] 110 | 87 | 96 | 159.2] 188.6] 198.9] 45.5| 59.2] 56.1 
Sept s ae acs. IIO | 125 1209117 +16) — 8 951 73 197.2 uae 47.3| 49.5 
Ill (Average) || 107 | 120 117 | 116 +10|— 4 104 | 82 170.4) 196.9 45:2 | 50.4 
Oct Brees \. 129 | 145 T15 |) 122 —14| —23 98 | 65 177.5| 214.1 45.1 | 54.4 
Novie gf facts 128 | 153 1z0 | 12 — 8|—30 86 | 70 202.3) 238.7 53-4] $3.9 
Dec:eeae va: 2 110 | 135 139 | 12 +29/— 7 Fi 85 264.0| 249.1 49.4} 50.1 
IV (Average) || 122 | 144 125 | 124 + 3|—20 85 73 214.6| 234.0 49.3| 52.8 
Petersburg Estimated air-d 
Etotes standard = 4.67 m® weight | 
Index of Pro- 
Wi =; 
Export ofIron Ore Workshop ee Serety ea Rilseetres of grey fo ment 21 
TOpONtODS Products according to Feder. I loaded Trucks 
million kr. of Swed. Industries| Index numbers on State Railways (#) 
(1935 = 100) oy Past 
1934 | 1935 | 1936 || 1934 | 1935 | 1936] 1934| 1935 | 1936|| 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936]| 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
Jan. 178 | 463 | 659 || 4.90] 5.23 a 83. | 96] 103 29.6 | 34.1 | 34.4] 24.3] 22.5| 19.0 
ely2 pera ds. 196 | 442 | 686 || 5.89| 6.08| 6.93 85 | 97 | 104 Il 30:5 35-3 | 37-0] 24.4] 20.2] 18.0 
March . . - .|| 395 | 539 | 751 || 6.12] 7.42] 8.26] 87] 98 | 105 : : - || 36.5] 41.0| 39.8] 23.6| 18.5] 16.5 
I (Average) || 256 | 481 | 699 || 5.64) 6.24] 7.36|| 85 | 97 | 104 || 3.24) 3.51] 3.71 || 32.2| 36.8| 37.1]) 24.1] 20.4| 17.8 
Arde cuts ie. > 491 | 574 | 748 |] 5.92| 7-55] 7-59]| 89 | 99 | 10 . . - || 35.2] 37.5| 39.6] 19.5| 16.1] 13.8 
Mayes fori 571 | 484 | 7 .12| 6.86] 8.12|| 91 | 100 | 107 35.1 | 40.9| 41.7]| 15.3| 12.1] 10.2 
Fume sy eee. 606 | 459 | 948 || 6°81 | 6.75| 7.07) 92 | 100] 107] - . - | 36.1 | 36.4] 37.4]] 13.9] 11.2] 9.3 
Il (Average) || 556 | 506 | 813 | 6'28| 7.05] 7.93|| 91 | 100 | 107 || 3.55| 3.71| 3.82]] 35.5| 38.3| 39.6] 16.2] 13.1| 1.1 
Falyes oe 2 Ge §80 | 563 | 905 || 6°39 | 6.49] 7.33]] 92 | 100] 107] - . 35.4| 39.7] 42.2]) 12.8) 9.9] 7.9 
Aug... 568 | 585 | 751 || 7°67) 7-49| 7.36] 93 | 100 38.3 | 40.4 13.2| 10.3 
Bente tem ascites 567 | 506 | 861 || 6.99) 6.61 94 | 101 . . 39.0 | 40.8 13.0| II.o 
Ill (Average) || 572 | 551 | 839 Ss 6.86 93 | 100 3-63 | 3.73 37-6 | 40.3 13.0 | 10.4 
Oct ea eeiae. $21 | 515 .64.| 8.59 96 | 102 : : 38.3) 42.2 14.8] 12.7 
Noy. 456 | 472 7.54| 6.99 97 | 103 36.9| 38.9 17.1} 14.9 
DMecwirids a cae 546 | 612 7.82 | 7.53 97 | 103 : : 33.6 | 34.7 23.6| 21.3 
IV (Average) || 508 | 533 7:33 | 7-70 97 | 103 3.59 | 3-76 36.3 | 38.6 18.5 | 16.3 
Not Shipments of the ays oes Seasonal change te mgere 3 1 Million kilom, |\% of total members 
ne Gringesberg Co. || bearings, separators, removed snot ere per month || at end of month 
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SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AUGUST, 31st, 1936 


Assets 


Cash in hand » 152.233.871: 44 
Bills: 
Swedish Kr. 241.179.690: 66 
Foreign 19.047-541: 45 260.227.2352: 11 
Loans (secured) 353-923-085: 32 
Current Accounts (secured) 73.001.302: 06 
Swedish Banks . | 5.769.981: 34 
Foreign Banks 15-578.884: 95 
Sundry Accounts 31.510.438: 83 
66.827.114: 76 
191.356.474: 39 
15.917-113: — 
Kr. 1.166.346.0908: 20 
Liabilities 
Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills) . 10.996.614: 
Deposits: 
at sight Kr. 186.109.908: 62 
at notice » _598.423.916: 47 784.5,33-925: 
Swedish Banks 29.398.290: 
Foreign Banks . 21.984.795: 
Sundry Accounts 87.432.573: 
53/2 % Registered Certificates of the Bank (»Foérlagsbevis») . . 100.000.000: 
Share Capital Kr. 87.188.000: — 


Reserve Fund 132.000.000: — 
Soe DE Data bat e 


Kr. 1.166.346.098: 20 
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